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Music N THe Hag 


IREN BARTOK 

From the role of Christine in London's 
“Phantom of the Opera” and such 

smash hits as “Cats. 

THE SHOWCASE BAND 

Flagships of GMCC’s Music Program 

featuring our best vocalists and 

instrumentalists. 
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However, artists and venue operators: 


Id fraught | 


Princess deal kaput 


Be 





Bo Paisley’s bid to buy the 
Princess Theatre from the Old 
Strathcona Foundation has col- 
lapsed. And although he claims that 
it will still be business as usual, the 
status of the repertory cinema on 
Whyte hangs in the balance. 

“In light of what has happened, 
we're doing our best,” said Paisley, 
the theatre’s director. “The Old 
Strathcona Foundation and myself 
are trying to preserve the long-term 
future of the theatre.” 

Paisley had hoped that a bank 
would approve a $650,000 loan to 
seal the agreement. But because of 
the upgrading stipulations attached 
to the 80-year-old historical land- 
mark, the deal fell through on 
Tuesday. 

The proposed agreement includ- 
ed maintaining the Princess as a 
movie theatre for the next three 
years and that renovations would 
take place during that time. Paisley 
had no problems with those re- 
quirements. 

“I wanted the conditions on as 
well, so we're in agreement on 
this,” he said. “The problem is to 
preserve the long-term integrity of 
the building and the business.” 

Paisley added that the unpre- 
dictable mature of the film 
industry also made bankers 
nervous. 

“The movie business itself obvi- 
ously is something that’s in a 
constant state of flux, so I guess it’s 
hard for a bank to look at that and 
say, ‘Hey, that’s secure.’ We wanta 
hell of a lot of security.” 

Although Paisley did not discuss 
other options, he still intends to 
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strike a single-propreitorship deal. 

“I came into this with no part- 
ners. I have no intention of getting 
partners. I’m trying to put the deal 
together myself.” 

Paisley, who first reached noto- 
riety when he founded the Fringe 
Festival in 1981, believes that pri- 
vate ownership is in the theatre's 
best interests. 

“You have to have the day-to-day 
hands-on operations of the busi- 
ness,” he said. “You have be 
responsive to a business that’s 
changing radically. You have to be 
responsive to a marketplace that’s 
changed considerably in the last 
five to 10 years. To do that froma 
non-profit board volunteer level is 
extremely difficult. So, I think it’s 
better held in private hands. 

“But at the same time, I think 
the kind of caveats that the Old 
Strathcona Foundation is putting 
on are correct ones, and indeed 
should be there. So it’s a ques- 
tion of trying to mesh all of those 
requirements with a price that 
makes sense. Obviously, the banks 
are saying this doesn’t makes 
sense. That’s too bad, but that’s 
the way it is, so it’s back to the 
drawing board.” 

The board of the Old Strathco- 
na Foundation will meet in 
January to plot strategy. The Foun- 
dation, whose annual civic grant 
of $100,000 will run out in 1996, 
would have taken $344,000 after 
the sale. Paisley would not com- 
ment on what the board may 
decide. 

“All I can do give them informa- 
tion from my perspective, they can 
look at it from their perspective 
and presumably they'll look at some 
road to take. I have no idea. [don’t 
want to predict that.” 


., GOOD News, EVERYONE! 
WEVE GOT PRAYER IN THE SCHOOL !/ 
ALLIEWS, ATHEISTS, HINDUS, MUSLIMS, 
SHINTOISTS, TAOISTS, SUFIS, BUDDHISTS, 
AND OTHER HEATHENS SH 
THE ROOM NOW. 
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Streit hassle 


| am outraged by an article that ap- 
peared in the SEE Magazine issue #58, 
volume 4, number 22, entitled “Streit 
New York Bound.” | find the media's 
glorification of the modelling industry 
ignorant and appalling, and ! was sur- 
prised that SEE Magazine would use 
this subject matter for an article. 

My outrage at this article is gener- 
ated by my general outrage for the 
treatment of women in society. The 


-efforts of others to eradicate the ex- 


ploitation of the female body seem 
futile when a magazine like SEE, which 
| thought to be contemporary in its 
views, publishes a story honoring the 
modelling industry. 

The nature and integrity of the 
modelling industry deserves to be 
questioned. Perpetuating the narcis- 
sistic image, the modelling industry 
only impels women to feel inadequate 
about their bodies. It is the root of 
women’s negative perception of their 
selves, and consequently, the genesis 
of eating disorders and their subjuga- 
tion in social relationships. It 
represents women’s confinement to 
their bodies throughout the centu- 
ries in philosophy, discourse and faith. 
It establishes that women are to be 
appreciated solely for their bodies, as 
objects of beauty and men’s desire. 

While some see the modelling in- 
dustry as only an industry that exists 
independent of society’s perception 
of women, we must remind them that 
it is an industry that extracts millions 
of dollars from exploiting the female 
body. Society is never independent of 
outside forces. In essence, the model- 
ling industry is a statement of the 
status of women in society. 

It is damaging that women are still 












making professions out of their exter. 
nal appearances. Not only does it reflect 
that the association of women with 
their bodies still persists, but it keeps 
the patriarchal structure intact. This is 
why | am disturbed when | open a maga. 
zine and see a young man, like Kelly Streit, 
making a substantial sum of money from 
decorating women to adhere to the de- 
fined standard of beauty. This is true for all 
individuals who participate in this industry 
- including female model scouts and the 
models, themselves, who are ignorant of 
the fact that they are perpetuating the 
oppression of women. 

What does this say for our society 
when a young woman is brought up 
with a standard of beauty shoved in her 
face and if she can fulfill this standard, is 
idealized as a goddess? Surely it indi- 
cates that society has a odd sense of 
priorities and values. How are women 
who attend academic institutions with 
the goal of someday achieving equality 
and being admired for their intelligence 
supposed to fight society's perception 
of women as objects of desire? 

For these reasons, | cannot even ex- 
press my displeasure of SEE Magazine 
running an article that promotes such an 
industry. Your integrity is very much in 
question; | do hope that you will begin to 
approach your subject matter with more 
sense and deliberation. 

Deena M. Rymhs 
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Forced to work for low bay, often 
in dangerous situations, Cana- 
dian women are branded as a 
«special interest group” when they 
call for better working condi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the anti-gun con- 
trol lobby, a small but vocal 
minority, makes the federal gov- 
ernment dance to its tune. As Pam 
Barrett points out, all of this be- 
comes sad and unnecessary when 
a Taber women working for $6 
an bour during the late-shift in 
an all-night convenience store is 
abducted and shot. 





single parent with one child 
A needed to work 41 hours per 
week at the minimum wage to just 
barely stay above the poverty line 
18 years ago. 

Today, that same parent needs 
to work 73 hours a week to accom- 
plish this minor miracle. 

Most single parents are women. 

Think about that for a moment. 
What does this new reality say about 
the value paid to women in the 
workforce? 

Now. consider this: according to 
Statistics Canada, if married wom- 
en did not work at paid jobs, the 
number of families living in pover- 
ty would almost double. 

That’s after you take into account 
most women still earn less than 68 


per cent of what men make 

So let me ask you this: do you 
believe in equality for women? 

Does anyone who believes in 
equality for women constitute a 
special interest group? Can 
those who speak for half the 
population be reasonably de- 
scribed as representing a special 
interest? 

In political science parlance, Spe- 
cial interest groups are defined as 
those who speak on behalf of a 
minority, and whose interests are 
not public interests. Adovcates de- 
fine public interests as being in the 
best interests of society, not simply 
to serve those who speak of partic- 
ular interests. 


A" of which brings us to the gun- 
control lobby. 

Since the federal government 
introduced new gun control! legis- 
lation, the weapon-bearing 
component of our society has man- 
aged to get front-page attention. 

Some 25 per cent of Canadian 
households apparently contain fire- 
arms. Mostare rural residents, who 
own long-arms, which are not read- 
ily concealable. 

It is the easily concealed fire- 
arms which are of the, greatest 
concern to the majority of Canadi- 
ans, who support a national 
firearms registry. 

Just suppose half of those peo- 
ple in Canada whose households 
contain firearms are anti-gun con- 
trol advocates. The number of those 
advocates is then reduced to 12.5 
per cent of Car adians. 


That seems smal! compared to 
52 per cent of Canadians. That fig- 
ure represents ( anadian women 

The opponents of the gun con 
trol measures, who are by any 
standards a minority, are all too 
often the same people who argue 
that special interest groups have 
too much clout in our society 

So why is Alberta's largest major- 


ity not being heard? Let me give 
you an example 
Alberta nurses number some 


21,600. Many have already lost their 
jobs to lower-paid, not-as-well- 
trained “partners”, whose incomes 
will be about half of those earned 
by Registered Nurses 

Many more RNs will meet this 
fate, despite their sophisticated 
training and knowledge, and the 
public need for their expertise 

Quick test: how many male nurs- 
es do you know? Compared to how 
many women nurses you know? The 
profession is dominated by wom- 
en. Is it a coincidence that it is 
women's jobs which are being de- 
valued? 

Let's talk about the recent mur- 
der of a Taber woman, Eileen 
McCoy. Why was the victim a wom- 
an working the late shift? Alone? 

The Edmonton Journal recently 
reported that 95 per cent of a con- 
venience store chain’s employees are 
women—working around the clock. 
For between $6 and $7 an hour. 

The chain’s owner said men told 
him they won't take these low-pay- 
ing jobs. 

Many women obviously have no 
choice. 


ow let's look at lobbyists. There 

are an estimated 7,000 Ottawa 
lobbyists, including those who hire 
firms to speak on their behalf. Them 
with the big bucks 


In one recent year, business 
and professional lobby groups 
spent more than $122 million 
trying to convince the federal 


government to see their way on 
a variety of issues. Public inter 
est groups, who lobby for what 
they believe to be the common 
good of Canadians, spent $2 
million 

Included in that meagre $2 mil- 
lion spent by public interest groups 
were precious dollars spent on 
behalf of women lobbying for eco- 
nomic equality 

Among many other groups, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
has argued loud and long for the 
federal government to stop fund 
ing special special interest groups 
The CCC calls it a deficit-cutting 
measure 

One would guess the CCC 
doesn't take federal handouts, 
right? Wrong. How about $4.8 mil- 
lion last year? 

That's the reality. 

More than twice as much as all 
those “special interest groups” 
combined! 

So, let’s stop the finger point- 
ing and get back to the facts 
Women’s earnings, and conse- 
quently pensions—if they are 
lucky enough to get a company 
pension—are dismally low com- 
pared to men’s 

This systematic inequality can be 


anadian Women: not just a special interest group 





Pam Barrett 


redressed. There 


remedies 


are legislative 


But instead of pursuing such 
remedies, the pillars of our society 
fink out behind the strawman they 
themselves set up to give them 
mora! shelter 

(You can just hear them, can’t 
you? “We shouldn’t pander to those 
special interest groups.”) 

A gentle reminder, you political 
and social pillars: women are half 
the population, nota special inter- 
est group. 


Pam Barrett bosts the current af- 
fairs talk show ON LINE on 
CFRN-TV, 10:30-noon, Monday 
through Thursday. Barrett's col- 
umn appears monthly in See 
Magazine & 


“More drive-by shootings than L.A.” 


BY CHRIS CHODAN 





Chris Chodan is a Canadian peace- 
keeper who recently completed a 
six-month tour-of-duty in Bosnia. 
In this, the last of a three-part, 
first-person account, Chodan gives 
See readers a sense of the daily 
flavor of life in war-torn Bosnia. 


M*’” civilians possess weapons 

in Bosnia (pistols, submachine 
guns, assault rifles, etc.) and they 
are fond of firing them in the air to 
celebrate anything or to wash down 
that last bottle of Pivo (beer) or 
Slivovitz (moonshine, more com- 
mon even than weapons). 

This means that firing in town 
and around camp is routine. You 
observe it, and your gut tightens 
up, butit is not a big deal, unless it 
is over or at the camp. Drive-by 
shootings are almost as common as 














monitor the offensive 

The BiH, however, chose 
that moment to let us know 
that they interpreted the com- 
pleted freedom of movement 
agreement with the UN to 
mean no more than two vehi- 
cles anywhere, and no armored 
vehicles on the Serb side at all! 
The next day they added a 
number of checkpoints all 
around Camp Visoko to make 
sure we did not sneak through. 
This also cut us off from our 
Kiseljak Observation Posts, 
hence the later deployment of 
the full company to the hotel. 
Magically, after the offensive 
had ground to a halt, the Bos- 
nian Government Forces 
agreed that we were right about 
the freedom of movement all 
along and tookaway their road- 
blocks. 

Three weeks later, the Serbs 
launched a successful counter-of- 
fensive on Cemerska Plainina, 


_ which is a mountain northeast of 
| Breza and overlooks the roads that 
supply the Dastansko area. Now 


the BiH were in big trouble. Sud- 
, the BiH were demanding 








Chris Chodan 


fensive that you have been hearing 
about in the news has taken back 
the ground around Cermerska! This 
is linked to the Muslim offensive 
and Serb counter offensive in Bi- 
hac, which led to the airstrikes and 
Canadians being detained, and 
around and around we go! 


First aid 





were very friendly after that. 
Now, the troops at that OP and 
the others in Serb territory are 
being detained by the same 
Serbs. 

All the Belligerent Forces 
like to fire over or at UN troops, 
just to see if you will jump. I 
had this happen to me twice 
(once because we took a pho- 
tograph of a knocked-out tank 
SO as you see. we left them no 
alternative, and once because 
someone had just finished a 
bottle of Pivo — I guess it’s as 
good as any of their other rea- 
sons). Believe me, twice is on 
the low side of the average. 

As an officer in Canbats’ 
Headquarters I spent very lit- 
tle time on the OPs. The boys 
out on the OPs and patrols got 
this treatment regularly. On 
the rare occasions that Canadians 
fired back in self defence, the Ca- 
nadians were noticeably more 
accurate and the pot shots stopped 
immediately. It is also difficult to 
make yourself hostage-proof, be- 
cause the OPs are often sited metres 
away from belligerent forces or 
shared with them. The Canadians 







on the OPs are side by side with | policy. a 


“they are right, their enemies are 
wrong and what is a war crime for 
their enemies is justifiable for them- 
selves.” 

A UN Peacekeeper is supposed 
to be neutral and in this respect, 
the three warring “armies” cooper- 
ate very well; that is to say that by 
the end of my tour! did not like any 
of them so it was easy to be unbi- 
ased. I am sorry if this seems 
callous, but not half as sorry as lam 
for the civilians who live there! It is 
the truth to say that I saw all three 
Belligerent Forces and politicians 
lie to and try to manipulate the UN 
on numerous occasions. 


Victory 


The general situation was worse 
when I left than it was when I ar- 
rived. None of the three ethnic 
group leaders seem to want peace, 
only victory. However, the one 
thing that UNPROFOR has accom- 
plished is to reduce civilian 
suffering and casualties (always the 
majority in war). As a serving mem- 
berofthe LoyalEdmonton Regiment _ 
(Reserve Infantry), pest nal 
any comments on 
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Old chestnuts from Fireside Al 


Favorite Winter Stories From 
Fireside Al 

Selected and introduced by 
Alan Maitland 

Viking; 274 pp.; $27.99 


Just in time for the holidays comes 
this collection of stories from As It 
Happens host Alan Maitland. As 
Fireside Al, Maitland finds plenty 
of old chestnuts to toast. 

The selections range from Hans 
Christian Anderson's The Little 
Match Girl through to Hugh McLen- 
nan’s classic, An Orange from 
Portugal. 


In between, you'll find plenty of 


spooky tales, like Edgar Allen Poe's 
The Tell-Tale Heart, and some unex- 
pected pleasures, such as stories from 
Thomas King and Audrey Thomas. 

Former Edmontonian Lynda 
Short is here as well. Bicycle, a 
story from her book, Without Re- 
serve, mixes a hilarious anecdote 
along with some stark realism about 
urban Native life in the West. 

It might not be the most season- 
al of stories, but it’s very good 
nonetheless. 

Maitland acquired his nickname 
back in 1979, when former As It 
Happens co-host, Barbara Frum 
“add-libbed some lines about light- 
ing a fire, putting her feet up and 
sipping some hot chocolate while 
Fireside Al was reading.” 

Sure, the idea might be a tad 
corny, but there's also something 
comfortable and comforting about 
it too. As anthologies, go this is one 
of the better ones to have come out 
in a while. 

Charles Mandel 










Alan Maitland 


One on One: The Imprint In- 
terviews 

edited by Leanna Crouch 
Somerville House; 219 pp.; 
$19.95 


The title One on One suggests 
something intimate. And this se- 
lection of interviews from the 
acclaimed literary television show 
(an oxymoron that works!) Imprint 
certainly has its moments. 

For instance, we listenin as Mar- 
garet Atwood and Germaine Greer 
discuss brassieres. “You could poke 
people’s eyes out with them...ifyou 
were as tall as I was. They were 
lethal,’’ declares Greer. 

And in an interview with Clifton 
Joesph, spoken word performer 
Henry Rollins makes the surprising 
admission: “Well, I'm just the one 
who’s spent many years of my life 
intimidated, cowering, flinching--all 
through high school...1 was used to 


getting whacked around by my fa- 

ther, my mother’s boyfriends....” 
Still despite these flashpoints, 

a lot of One on One is curiously 
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flat. One can’t help but suspect 
the book lacks some of the fris- 
sion of the TV show. 

As well, it is disappointing to 
read in the introduction of inter- 
views with such luminaries as 
Martin Amis and lan McEwan and 
not find them included in the book. 

On the other hand, you will find 
animated conversations with Le- 
onard Cohen, Douglas Coupland, 
Salman Rushdie and Anne Rice, 
among others. 

The worst thing you can say about 
One on One is it leaves you wanting 
more. And that’s not such a bad 
thing, after all. 

Charles Mandel 


Northern Lights: 
Masterpiecces of Tom 
Thomson and the Group of 
Seven 

Joan Murray 

Key Porter Books 

196 pp., hardcover, $50.00 


Northern Lights is not just a col- 
lection of artistic masterpieces — 
itis a documentation of Canadian 
history. 

Renowned art curator Joan Mur- 
ray has compiled a representative 
tome of the work of pioneering 
Canadian artist Tom Thomson and 
the Group of Seven, a-loosely-or- 
ganized gathering of artists who 
were directly influenced by Thom- 
son. Often considered as an artistic 
movement unto themselves, they 
achieved notoriety due to their ex- 
perimental style of painting which 
was (at that time) critically panned 
as being too rough and unortho- 
dox for mainstream _ tastes. 
Acceptance of their style was finally 
achieved in later years, with an in- 
fluence on artists such as Emily 
Carr. 

The book's detailed introduc- 
tion and section showcasing 
examples from precursors to 
Thomson and the Group puts 
their work in an historical con- 
text. As well, a description of the 
Group of Seven members’ back- 
grounds in commercial art is also 
included, and provides insight into 
the way these men worked. 

Each of the over 100 beautifully 
reproduced color plates are accom- 


)* RODEO DRIVE COLLECTIBLES 


panied by clear and concise expla- 
nations of the circumstances 
surrounding the piece, be it the 
inspiration, location or happenings 
in the artist's life. Many Thomson 
paintings are juxtaposed with a 
Group of Seven painting on the 
opposite page, thus visibly demon- 
strating the influence Thomson had 
over the artists. Rough sketches are 


also often contrasted with the fin- 
ished work, exemplifying the 
process of artistic creation. 

The vivid reproductions, the well. 
researched information, and the 
comprehensive examples will appeal 
to both the serious Thomson and 
the Group of Seven aficionado as 
well as the casual art lover. 

Paula E. Kirman 


Last-minute shopper 


BY SHERYL CAMPBELL 





A re you on the last minute prowl 
for unique, unusual gifts for all 
the equally unique and unusual 
people on your Christmas list this 
year? Well, time is running out, but I 
may have some answers for you. | 
went to five stores of uncommon 
character, looked at everything they 
had, and chose two extraordinary 
items from each store. In finding 
some really interesting gift ideas ina 
wide assortment of prices, I gotabout 
half of my Christmas shopping done 
in record time. Hopefully, this will 
help you out as well. 


Earth’s General Store 
2nd Floor, 10832-82 Avenue 
Ph: 439-8725 


* Hot Water Heater Blanket, $25 

The hot water heater blanket is 
made of fibreglass with a vinyl back- 
ing and you wrap it around your 
hot water heater. Acting as an insu- 
lator, the blanket maintains the 
water at a higher temperature, and 
energy and money is saved through 
the absence of reheating. 
* Olive Oil Soap, $35 

Three pound blocks of soft ol- 
ive-oil soap that you cut with an 
enclosed piano wire cutter. The 
block comes in a wooden case 
which can be used as a bird feeder 
when you finish all of the soap. 


Terra: A Nature Store 
2nd Floor, Eaton Centre 
Ph: 429-1816 


* Star Theatre, $50 
Star Theatre is a plastic ball with 
a star map on it and a light bulb 
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inside. The star map gets thrown 
on the wall or ceiling when you 
turn it on in a dark room. It is jus: 
like going to the planetarium, and 
a cassette tape explaining the star 
map is included. 
* “Nature Sounds” CDs, $18 
There are three different types 
of these peaceful, relaxing re- 
cordings: nature sounds, music 
and a mixture of both. New age 
wolves, wilderness thunder 
storms, frog talk, and babbling 
brooks are all available. Terra wil! 
also soon have Medicine Wheel, 1 
collection of native folk music 


The Artworks 
1018 Edmonton Centre 
Ph: 420-6311 


* Magnetic Poetry Kit, $29.95 

Contains 400 magnetized words 
Can be put on one’s fridge, filing 
cabinet or anywhere a person wish- 
es to leave poetic messages. 
* Dream Company Herbal Pillows 
$59 

Herbs in these handmade pil- 
lows are specially blended and offe: 
soothing, fragrant, pliable support 
for your neck, lower back or knees 
They come with cotton or velvet 
coverings. 


Artifacts 

234 Edmonton Centre and 762 
Kingsway Garden mall 

Ph: 426-7511 


* Thai Wish Box, $24-$35 

Boxes carved as cats out of aca- 
cia wood, commonly known as 
raintree or monkey wood. The 
custom in Thailand is to write 
down a wish and keep the paper 
in the wishbox until it comes truc 
* Handmade Turkish Bags, $05- 
$145 

Antique Kelim tapestry of 100% 
wool, combined with leather trim 
to create a beautiful bag that will 
last a lifetime. Beautiful hand- 
made leather bags are also 
available. | 


Kids are Worth It 

2922 West Edmonton Mall, Phase 
One aly aotied 

Ph: 487-0943 





ah 

ome Albertans cower at the sight 
S?; snow, but others pack their 
bags and make the annual pilgrim- 
age to the Rockies for some 
world-class skiing. 





Because ski wear has a cool dress 
code, active outerwear is a big busi- 
ness. On the slopes, people make 
statements by the clothes they wear. 
And if the truth be known, some 
dress better than they ski. 

“The biggest fad this season is 
the zip-out liner inside of the jack- 
et,” says Debbie Luelo, sales advisor 
for Sport Chek International. 

The zip-out allows for a more 
functional, year round look. The 
second layer also provides more 
protection from the cold. It helps 
keep the skiers on the slopes long- 
er, which is exactly what they want. 


Ability to move 


Close-to-the-body fit is essential. 
The ability to move comfortably is 
a necessity. Dashing between the 
moguls involves plenty of move- 
me d skiers don’t need to be 
inhibited by bulky, heavy jackets 
and ski pants. 
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Ski wear has re- 
turned to rich 
jewel tones like 
emerald green, 
amethyst purple, 
and sapphire 
blue. Shades of 
ruby are also pop- 
ular with the ski 
crowd. 

They are colors 
to be noticed, 
with or without 
sunglasses on 
Toques, gloves 
and boots all 
match. Color co- 
Ordination is cri- 
tical. On the slopes, 
looking put togeth- 
er is almost as 
important as being 
comfortable. 

High on the ski 
wear list for 
men is the bomb- 
er style jacket 
“Women prefer 
the three-quarters 
length because it 
has a dressier 
look to it,” explains Luelo 

Sun Ice continues to lead the 
way in ski wear. Those looking 
for a less expensive version can 
suit up in the Nevada line of jack- 
ets. The question to ask is “how 





Fashion mogul 
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often do | plan on wearing this 
jacket?” 

It's time to hit some of the best 
slopes in the world. And remem- 
ber, if you can't ski, at least try to 
look like you can. 


Winter picnics a cool idea 


T hey are the clichés of the kitch- 
en. Food trends once so over- 
done that they no longer seem 
fresh. 


Cappucino will soon be one. And 
think of fondue, the mere mention 
of which will date you to the early 
seventies. Or baked brie, inescapa- 
ble in the eighties. We had too 
much of a good thing, and we got 
tired of it, like turkey after Christ- 
mas. 

But even a cliché can make a 






comeback. Fondue has made a 
small splash again in the last few 
years, even being celebrated in cau- 
tious, conservative Gourmet 
magazine. This in spite of the fid- 
dly, easily lost paraphenalia it 
requires. Baked brie was boring 
after a while, but it is so easy to fix, 
and so comforting that we all keep 
eating it anyway. 

Which brings me to the practical 
part of this column. There is in fact 
a devastatingly easy way to side- 
step a food cliché. You simply 
change the temperature of the 
thing. 

Reduced to its component parts, 
fondue is only hard cheese and a 
bit of wine. Have both cold — you 
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| large dose of warming brandy. 
days 


won't think of the seventies once, 
and you'll get to have a lot more 
wine. Tired of your Christmas or- 
ange? Take it out ofits skin and dry 
the segments ina very low oven for 
10 minutes. They will snap open in 
your mouth, releasing a wonderful 
pool of warm juice. M.F.K. Fisher, 
bless her soul, dried mandarin or- 
anges on her radiator 


Crack the walnuts 


When your orange is gone, you 
can have your way with that boring 
bowl of nuts on the coffee table. 
Crack the walnuts and put the seg- 
ments into a moderate oven until 
they just begin to brown and re- 
lease their aroma. Yum. Ifyou don’t 
mind mixing cliché with novelty, 
pop a round of brie into the oven 
with the nuts, and then dip the 
roasted walnut into the melted 
cheese. 

Now for the exception that 
proves the rule: turkey. Cold tur- 
key is no more novel, several meals 
after Christmas dinner, than hot 
turkey. If tradition is beginning to 
seem clichéd, there is nothing for 


it but to put the leftovers in the 


freezer. Yeu need a drastic fix, a 
change in temperature as extreme 
as the one you gave the turkey. 
Hope it is warm outside, and pre- 
pare a winter picnic. 

In our family, winter picnics are 
a haphazard blend of warm and 
cold. Thermoses full of coffee get a 
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All of us are 
dreaming of a white 


Christmas, but more § 


than a few of us are 
dreaming of a few 
other things as well. 
Here, then, are 
some prominent 
Edmontonians’ 
Christmas wishes. 


A rtists, aldermen, fashion 
designers, dancers, film- 
makers, politicians, musicians, 
playwrights — what do peo- 
ple like that actually want for 
Christmas? Their answers are 
sometimes surprising 
sometimes predictable, but for 


and § 


the most part, we learn some- fh 


thing about these people that 
we never knew before. (Like 
Deirdre Hackman has a prob- 
lem with cold feet, Dave 
Jackson is moving to New York 
next summer, and Angus Pe- 
cover of Polly Magoos hopes 
for “Pizza on Earth” this sea- 
son.) 

Alderman Michael Phair 
should be a happy man now. 
He got what he wanted for 
Christmas on December 13 


when city council passed the %< 


decision to create an arts coun- 
cil. “What I really want is an 
arts council to focus on and 
promote the arts in our city,” 
said Phair. Christmas came 
early this year. 

Alderman Tooker Gomberg 
wanted something not so eas- 
ily delivered. “What I would 


like to see for the holidays is 
an assurance to Canada’s abo- 
riginal people that they can 
continue to live off the land 
undisturbed by logging com- 
panies pillaging our forests,” 
said Gomberg. 
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Tooker Gouibers wants pristine land. 


On the other hand, Premier 
Klein’s Christmas wish was 
simple. The premier would 
like to have a day off some- 
time soon. Go ahead, Ralph. 
Take the day off. Hell, take the 
year off. 

Mayor Jan Reimer respond- 
ed by saying that it had been 
such a busy and hectic year at 
city hall that what she would 
really like for Christmas is 
some peace and quiet and time 
to spend with her husband and 
children. 

The director of the Edmon- 
ton Art Gallery, Alf Bogusky, 
said that he would love to get 
an unlimited acquisition budg- 
et so some more exquisite 
pieces for the Gallery’s per- 
manent collection could be 
acquired. 

Jain Kurany, gallery admin- 
istrator at Latitude 53, was very 
specific about what she want- 
ed for Christmas. “I want lots 
and lots of people to come 


out to Latitude’s commodity | 


d Kurany a 


of art. It’s going to be really 
wonderful.” The Latitude 53 
commodity art market is on 
from Dec. 15-24,. 10 am to 
5pm, Monday to Saturday. 

Blair Brennan, FAB Gallery 
manager at the university, said 
he would like a Prince Albert 
or a guiche for Christmas this 
year. If you would like an ex- 
planation of these items, you 
should call Brennan and ask 
him. We shall only say that 
they are body piercings of an 
exotic nature. 


Continued success 


Over at Grant MacEwan's Jas- 
per Place campus, choreographer 
and dancer Brian Webb said that 
he really would like to see con- 
tinued success in Edmonton’s 


rich and varied arts community - 
in the coming year. He would 


like to see everyone “...contint 


to take risks, ‘prove our de- | 


es would be a really great 
Christmas present,” said Ryan 

On the outrageous side of 
things, David Hennessey, gen- 
eral manager of Theatre 
Network, said that all he want- 
ed for Christmas was 3.2 million 
dollars. Exactly. Hennessey said 
he would totally revamp the 
theatre and install beautiful 
crystal chandeliers. Also, he 
would go on a holiday because 
he really needs a vacation. 


A job in New York 


Down at the Citadel, Dave 
Jackson, director of public af- 
fairs, would really, really lik« 
to find a job in New York when 
he moves there next summer 
In fact, Jackson would like to 
have one secured before he 
gets there. “Ajob in New York 
would be the perfect Christ- 
mas present this year,” he said 

Brad Fraser, Edmonton's 
famed playwright, knows exact- 
ly what he wants under the tree 
“What I’d like for Christmas is 
word that this movie (which, if 
shot in Edmonton next sum 
mer, will mark his directorial 
debut) will go ahead with the 
financing and producers in 
place,” said Fraser. “That is what 
I'd really like.” 

Executive director of the Na- 
tional Screen Institute, Jan 
Miller, would like a number of 
things for Christmas this year 
First, peace and love for all 
the world and better commu- 
nication in all levels of society 
Second, a GI Joe. Third and 
most importantly, a bean 
frencher for her husband Ge- 
off Leboutillier. “I have looked 
all over this ciry for a bean 
frencher,” said Miller. “And | 
just can’t find one anywhere.” 

Well, Leboutillier, of Tova- 
henta Holdings Motion 
Pictures, did not mention a 
bean frencher when he was 
asked what he wanted for 
Christmas. He did say that he 
really wanted to see his father 
and that he really wanted the 
chance to catch his breath, to 
have some fun in the sun, and 
to have the opportunity t to pay 
some bills. 

_ Norm Fassbender, 





